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&p it ^rmtfr* 

To you I came one day when all the West 
Was in the newness of the springtide drest ; 

We clomb the hill, o'erlooked the mighty maze, 
And marvelled at the mingled worst and best. 

The worst you saw, condoned, and pitied too, 
The best you chose, unerring to pursue ; 

I found the maze confused from East to West, 
Yet threaded safely through it, friend, with you. 

Sometimes the afterglow, in western ways, 

Illumes the path of one who walks, and prays 

For grace to tread the quiet road and true, 

Wherein God keep and bless you all your days. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

The compiler of these simple notes regrets the existence 
of the corrigend in the ensuing pages. He believes, 
however, that in the localities to which the notes 
refer, interest has been maintained in topographical 
and biographical matters sufficient to warrant the 
publication of a limited issue of " From Ottery to 
Highgate." The compiler's chief incentive has been 
the possible inculcation of a pleasure he himself has 
known in the perusal of old books, engravings, and 
letters. Such a pleasure finds its enhancement in 
occasional visits to relative scenes of old-world interest 
and natural beauty. Should a favourable and grati- 
fying combination of tolerance and appreciation call 
for a second issue of this brochure, the imperfec- 
tions will be removed. The compiler desires to 
express here his thanks for those items of information 
given him by Lord Coleridge, Mr. W. V. Daniell, 
Mr. R. B. Prosser, Mr. C. Tite, and others. The 
ill-wound thread that binds this gathered " posie of 
other men's flowers " is the compiler's own. 
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The Story o f the Childhood and later years of S. T. Coleridge. 



BY WILFRID BROWN. 



IN the year 1760 a limn of remarkable character came from South 
Moiton to reside at Ottery St. Mary. His name was John 
Coleridge. He was born in 1719, the son of a woollen trader in 
South Moiton. The father had been a man of considerable 
importance, but poverty had come to his house in the year 1735, and 
he was unable to give that assistance towards his son's future success 
in life which might have been rendered bad he carried his business to 
a more successful issue. But notwithstanding adverse circumstances 
young Coleridge secured esteem and earned reputation as a scholarly 
tutor and preacher, solely on account of his p'erseverance in study, 
bis ability, and force of character. 

Though Ottery St. Mary is unconnected with any particularly 
stirring national event it has a history ot its own, and is a place of 
antiquity. Its old time prosperity is recorded in Domesday Book, 
where amplified mention is made concerning the inhabitants in the 
eleventh century. Previous to 1337 the Bishop of Exeter — John de 
Grandison — had purchased the Manor from the Chapter of Rouen. 
In that year he laid the foundation of the College and extended 
improvements to the existing church, the original building having 
been consecrated in 1260 by Bishop Brondescombe. 

John Coleridge was twice married. His first wife, Mary Lendon. 
died in 1751, leaving him with three daughters. About three years 
later he remarried, his second wife being Anne Bowdon. Six j'ears 
later he became Vicar of Ottery St. Mary and head master of King 
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Henry the Eighth's Free Grammar School, commonly called the 
King's School. The new priest-chaplain and master was not, even 
in those early days without fame on account of his learning'. It was 
well known that he had assisted Dr. Kennicott in the compilation 
of his Hebrew Bible. Nor was he without experience as a tutor, 
for previous to his appointment in Ottery St Mary he had been 
headmaster of the school at South Molton, He soon became locally 
esteemed on account of his studious and pious manner of life, and 
his primative simple habits endeared him to the people amongst 
whom he had come to labour and to live. He lived almost entirely 
for the community, paying little heed to outside events, and seldom 
raising his voice in connection with affairs of national importance, 
lie was little influenced by change and retained the manners and 
costume of his own generation. He thus acquired some reputation 
for peculiarity, or eccentricity, and an air of absent mindedness from 
which he was never wholly free, gave rise to some curious stories 
concerning him. It is interesting to note that in his more famous 
son were traits very much in common with thoseoi his own character. 

The new Vicar's work was not without its influence for good. 
Agricultural people in the neighbourhood flocked to the town to 
hear the revered divine, and though his Hebrew quotations were 
unreasonable in the light of understanding, yet the vicar persisted in 
employing them in his discourse. Probably they gave point and 
authority to the context of his sermons. His hearers may have 
marked well the vulgar tongue, knowing the preacher to be sound 
in Greek, learned in Latin, and profound in Hebrew. They knew 
him to be somewhat eccentric, yet withal he was amiable and simple 
minded. In after years when writing to Tom Poole, of Nether 
Stowey, the great poet thus describes his sire ; " In learnin<>- 
goodheartedness, absentness of mind, and excessive ignorance of 
the world he was a perfect Parson Adams." 

The words of John Coleridge were not always confined in their 
influence to the walls in which they were uttered. His congregations 
were not a little proud of their preacher, and record of one of his 
sermons is preserved in a pamphlet bearing the title copied below. 
Its style recalls to mind the similar small quartos which appeared 
so frequently in the days of the Stuart Kings of England. 
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" Government not originally proceeding from human agency, but 
" divine institution, shown in a sermon preached at Ottery St. 
" Mary, Devon, December 13th, 1776, on the Fast Day 
"appointed by reason of our much to be lamented American 
'• war, and published at the request of the hearers. By John 
" Coleridge, Vicar of and Schoolmaster at Otterv St. Mary, 
" Devon. London : Printed for the Author, 1777." 

The pamphlet is not without an interest in the present day as an 
item in Americana, showing- the lessons deduced in rural England 
from the eventful episodes of those days. Those quaint old-fashioned 
specimens of typhography are however becoming- scarce, and more 
and more the prizes of collectors. 

A work of greater length from the Vicar's pen is entitled 
"Miscellaneous Dissertations arising from the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
chapters of the book of Judges." This was published in 1768; and 
contained nearly three hundred pages. Appended to it was a school 
prnspectus from which some interesting insight may be gained con- 
cerning the conditionsof scholarship at Ottery St. Mary in those days. 
The master also published in 1772 "A critical Latin grammar," 
which contained an advertisement of the school. The method of 
teaching- is clearly set forth. We gather that the Vicar took about 
twenty boys, receiving with each an entrance fee of two guineas, and 
subsequently an annual payment of sixteen guineas for board and 
instruction in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. For those who paid 
an extra fee of sixteen shillings a year a writing master attended, and 
a dancing muster came once a week for the instruction of boys 
paying a still further sum of two guineas yearly. In 1772 dancing 
was taught by a Mr. Louis, who came from Exeter. A fourth 
publication, sententice excerptce, was issued " for the use of schools," 
and sold at two shillings per copy. 

It may readily be observed that with his inclination to study 
together with his tendency towards absentness of mind, the Vicar's 
happiness in domestic life, and the careful appointment of his house- 
hold affairs rested entirely with his wife. Mrs. Coleridge was not an 
educated woman, but fortunately was eminently practical. Though 
unemotional, she proved an admirable wife. She held no sympathy 
with elegant young ladies whose one desire was to attain the art of 
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sitting- gracefully at the harpsichord. She knew the power ot her 
maternal gifts and realised the utility of her housekeeping qualifi- 
cations, yet she impressed upon her sons the importance of 
achievement, and the absolute necessity of acquiring- that gentle- 
manly bearing- which would render any talents they might be found 
to possess of supreme value to others as well as to themselves. 
After many decades the name of Coleridge still remains in itself an 
eloquent tribute to her excellent sense in this respect. She was the 
mother of ten children and though Samuel Taylor — so named after 
one of his godfathers — was the greatest genius of them all, there 
were other sons who went forth from Ottery and gathered to 
themselves no small degree of fame. The four sons who with their 
descendants raised the family name to such high and wide-spread 
renown were James, Edward, Luke, and Samuel Taylor. James 
married Miss Frances Duke Taylor one of the co-heiresses of Robert 
Duke, of Otterton. Their second son hecaine widely known as Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, and was subsequently knighted. In turn the 
son of Sir John rose to fame and became the Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge of our own day. Edward and Gemge, the fifth and sixth 
children of the Vicar, followed the paternal example and entered 
the church. Another son, Luke Herman, became a surgeon. His 
early death in 1790, at the age of twenty-five, wis a loss to the 
profession. He left one son, William Hart, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Barbadoes. 

Possessed of many sterling- qualities worthy of emulatiou. the 
Vicar's eldest son John stands out a remarkably fine character. He 
went to India and became financially the main support of his mother 
brothers and sister, especially in the days when after the Vicar's 
death, the family needed thii assistance the son was able to o-; V e. 
In India John Coleridge served as an officer under "John Company.'' 
To his brother James he wrote on August 12th, 1784 : '■ I have been 
thinking- these some days past of getting- Sam a couple of years 
hence sent out to me as a cadet at the India House." This scheme 
had it been carried through, would undoubtedly have been the 
prelude to a story vastly differing from that which ultimately 
became the actual narrative of the poet's career Another brother 
Francis Syndercombe, was, at the age of thirteen sent out to India 
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from home. He wrote pathetically describing- his meeting; with 
John in the distant country which had called them from their 
Devonshire home. Francis became a lieutenant in the H.E.I.C.S. A 
gallant young' fellow, he certainly by his life and actions gave much 
promise and proved unmerited the epithet of " bully " bestowed 
upon him by his younger brother Sam. He fell in the siege of 
Sering-apatam fighting under Lord Cornwallis in the year 1793, at 
the age of twenty-one. His eldest brother John predeceased 
him in 1787. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born on the 21st ot October, 1772. 
Of his childhood we know little more than he has told us in his 
letters and autobiography. It is however recorded in words which 
for all time remain both beautiful and expressive. Gifted with 
imagination and insight singularly acquired, even in his childhood 
are great claims to perpetual remembrance. " I never thought as a 
child, never had the language of a child; " he writes. " I forget 
whether it was in my fifth or sixth year, but I believe the latter, in 
consequence of some quarrel between me and my brother, in the 
first week in October I ran away from fear of being whipped, and 
passed the whole night— a night of rain and storm— on the bleak 
side of a hill on the Otter, and was there found at daybreak without 
the power of using my limbs, about six yards from the naked bank 
of the river. The image of my father, my revered, kind, learned, 
simple-hearted father is a religion to me." 

The boy had experienced a gloomy satisfaction in making his 
parents miserable, and had determined not to return. He had fallen 
asleep and in his slumber had rolled down to the bank of the Otter, 
unfeuced and unprotected. There he was discovered by the Sir 
Stafford Northcote of that period, who with the Vicar and many of 
the neighbours had been searching all night for the lost one. The 
pathetic incident closed in the carrying home of the wayward child. 
Though the father was calm, tears of thankfulness for the preservation 
of the child of his old age were running down his face. The boy's 
mother was outrageous with joy. 

Concerning this remarkable childhood the letters of the poet 
himself, written to Tom Poole, of Nether Stowey[in 1797, aVe full of 
pathos and power. Charmingly reminiscent of past life, and full of 
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melodious memories they form spontaneous examples of the writer's 
inimitable style. It has been said that descriptions of childhood from 
such masters of words as Charles Dickens and George Eliot fail to 
detract from the supreme interest the poet's story of his own actual -. 
childhood has for readers of all ages. Sam, as he was always called 
by members of his family, was sent to a dame's school at the age of 
three. There he remained until he was six, during which period he 
read prodigiously. Reading kept him from play, so that he 
experienced none of the companionship in games so usual with 
children of his age. He read the" Arabian Nights," " Robinson 
Crusoe," " Belisarius," and other imaginative works with unusual 
avidity, so much, indeed, that visions came to him with' the hours 
of darkness. Henceforth, to his mind there _could be no loneliness, 
the marvellous actors in a world of romance, being ever in waiting 
for the prompting calLof thoughts Again and again in his poems we 
find proof of this wonderful imaginative power. Many were the 
exquisite day-dreams, charming pictures in poetry and prose, 
bequeathed by him to posterity. Two of his poetical pieces have 
the title "Day-Dream," and of the two we scarcely know which is 
the more excellent. Exceedingly fine is the opening of the one, and 
supports our view of his ever r present imaginative faculty. ' What a 
world lies hidden in these words ! 

" My eyes make pictured when they shut." 

The other "Day-Dream," is indeed the measured sweetness of a 
visionary mind. It was written to his wife whilst the poet was in 
Germany, and was published in the Morning Post, in 1802. Such 
exquisite expression of tender feeling, a father's love and a husband's 
solicitude, makes it difficult to picture Coleridge as the neglectful 
parent which some would have had the world believe him. Such 
tender thought of loved ones left behind could hardly be recorded 
in words more eloquent than these. 

i/*' If thou wert here, these tears were tears of light ! 
But from as sweet a vision did I start 
As ever made these eyes grow idly bright ! 

And though I weep, yet still around my heart 
A sweet and playful tenderness- doth linger, 

Touching my heart as with an infant's linger." 
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In looking' back to his childhood Coleridge describes himself as 
"fretful and inordinately passionate," and adds that the constant 
reading of books caused him to " lie by the wall and mope," This 
aloofness was duly noted by his watchful father, and resulted in the 
books being consigned to the flames. Still the boy evinced no desire 
to participate in games and his time was spent in dreaming. The 
Vicar was desirous of making a parson of his youngest boy, and many 
were the walks and talks they had together in and around Ottery. "I 
remember," writes the poet, " when eight years old walking with my 
father one winter evening from a farmer's house a mile from Ottery, 
and he then told me the names of the stars" Such intercourse must 
have had an influence for good upon the receptive mind of the hoy, but 
it was, alas, all too soon to be discontinued. The sudden death of the 
reverend gentleman occurred on the fourth of October, 1781, when 
his youngest son was but nine years of age. The child's loss was 
irreparable, andever after he fondly cherished the memory of a father 
whose genuineness of character caused him to be long remembered 
with gratitude and affection by those who lived in and around Ottery 
St. Mary. He was endeared to all with whom he came into personal 
contact. A Mr. Smerdon directly succeeded him both as Vicar and 
Schoolmaster, and with this gentleman Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
remained as a day scholar until he was presented to Christ's Hospital 
in the following April. A new life was to be opened to him in the 
great school, which he entered on the 18th of July, 1782, but though 
so far removed, his mind, in pleasant day-dreams, returned to the fair 
scenes of Devon, and memories of those early years in Ottery St. 
Mary. In the closing years of the eighteenth century when upon 
one occasion social life claimed his presence in a concert-room his 
thoughts were such that he composed as he sat in the company, 
the following lines : 

" give me, from this heartless scene released, 
To hear our old musician, blind and grey, 

(Whom stretching from my nurse's arms I kissed), 
His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play. 

By moonshine on the balmy summer night, 
The while I dance amid the tedded hay. 

With merry maids whose ringlets toss in light." 
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To his revered father, the Vicar of Ottery St. Mary, the poet to 
the end of his life helieved himself indebted for the geuius in 
himself which caused a universal admiration to grow around his 
name. Even in those traits of character which drew forth the 
admiration of those who knew him best, he saw but the repetition 
of the ways and manners of his father. The poet was possessed of 
remarkable brain power. It was said by De Quincy that he had 
the largest brain of any man since Aristotle, and a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, of January 1867, seems to bear out this statement 
in some degree when he says that the intellect of Coleridge was 
" subtler than Hume's, more eloquent than Rousseau's and more 
various than Voltaire's." This may or may not partake of 
exaggeration, but certain it is that such reasoning power as was 
displayed by Coleridge at his best, more perhaps in his wonderful 
talk than even in his writings, has but seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed. It has been said with much truth that just as the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined, and Wordsworth has tersely 
expressed the same idea in that oft quoted line : 

"The child is father of the man," 

but in no case has it received ampler verification than in the records 
of Coleridge. As a child he was prone to idleness, yet full of 
activity of thought; he exercised his brain more than his body. 
As we have already seen, he was given to overmuch reading, of 
keen sensibility, passionate, habitually lost in day-dreams, much 
given to the use of words, and never happier than when giving all 
his powers to argument. Truly the child was father of ihe man, 
and in the heart of the man as truly lived the memories of 
childhood's, scenes and pleasures. Such memories he recorded upon 
one occasion, about ten years after he had left home, in the following 
sonnet to the river Otter : 

'' Dear Native Brook ! wild streamlet of the west ! 
How many various fated years have past, 
What happy, and what mournful hours, since last 
I skimmed the smooth thin stone along thy breast 
Numb' ring its light leaps ! Yet so deep imprest, 
Sink the sw^et scenes of childhood, that mine eyes 
I never shut amid the sunny ray, 
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But straight with all their tints thy waters rise, 
Thy crossing piank, thy marge with willows grey 
And bedded sand that veined with various dyes 
Gleaned through thy bright transparence ! on my way. 
Visions of childhood ! oft ye have beguiled 
Lone manhood's cares, yet waking fondest si»-hs, 
Ah ! that once more I were a care'ess child ! " 

The man who could, thus, by the mere dropping of eyelids, dispel 
a world of distraction, for one of sweetness and light, was dest lined 
to greatly influence English literature. With Wordsworth and 
others Coleridge was to infuse the naturalistic and romantic 
element in the revival of letters, and so add his name to the poets 
of all time. But that unknown future to which he turned with the 
hope and ardour of youth, had much to reveal. Before the years of 
bis highest literary achievement he was to experience an intervening 
period wherein befell some queer adventures. 



Chapter II. 
From Christ's Hospital to Cambridge. 

AMONGST the few people interested in the welfare of the late 
vicar's youngest son was Mr. Francis Buller. He had been 
a pupil under the Rev. John Coleridge, iind, presumably in 
g-ratitude for benefits derived from his early education, had 
promised to adopt the boy, Samuel Taylor. This gentleman, 
afterwards better known as Judge Buller, seems, however, to 
have evinced no interest in the boy beyond that which, in 1782, 
produced from Mr. John Way the presentation to Christ's 
Hospital. Previous to entering - the great schoo l a period of about 
ten weeks' was spent in London at a shop in Threadneedle Street, 
kept by his mother's brother, John Bowden. Though not unkind, 
this uncle seems to have been sadly lacking in judgment con- 
cerning the moral growth of the child mind. Thus the boy, whose 
mind was ever quick to gather impressions of the life he saw- 
around him, became early familiar with the evils of the taverns and 
coffee houses. With his uncle he entered these places and there 
drank and talked iind disputed, no doubt appearing to be, tc those 
who there saw and heard him, a kind of infant prodigy. 
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A preliminary period of six weeks, marked by a plenteous supply 
of nourishing 1 food, was spent by the boy at the Junior School, at 
Hertford, from whence he was removed to the great London 
School in September. There he took up his studies in the Jefferifs 
Ward of the Under Grammar School, and began to experience 
ttiose hardships and privations, whereof we, under the happier 
circumstances of our own day, can but inadequately conceive. 

The lot of the Bluecoat boy, even when he possessed relatives 
and friends interested in his welfare, was indeed not to be envied. 
Coleridge's experiences were extremely bitter. Far from home 
and friends he seldom received sufficient food, and wretched with 
neglect he longed for the home life from which he was, alas, so 
irrevocably separated. Quite the most charming essay concerning 
this period of the poet's life is that by his great friend Charles 
Lamb, a schoolfellow whose friendship, despite occasional 
conflicting opinions, remained true, and deepened as the years 
advanced. Who that knows "Elia" can resist the charm of 
lingering with him in his memories of Christ's Hospital and his 
recollections of the old familiar faces of his schoolfellows ? Elia's 
reminiscences were not embittered by the remembrance of semi- 
starvation. Lamb had friends in town and enjoyed peculiar 
advantages. With Coleridge it was otherwise. " I was,'' we read, 
" a poor friendless boy ; my parents and those who should have 
cared for me were far away. Those few acquaintances of theirs 
which they could reckon on being kind to me in the great citv, 
soon grew tired of my holiday visits. They seemed to them to 
recur too often, though T thought them few enough ; one after 
another, they all failed mr, and I felt myself alone among six 
hundred playmates. Oh, the cruelty of separating a poor lad from 
his early homestead ! The yearnings which I used to have towards 
it in those unfledged years ! How in my dreams would my native 
town, far in the west, come back with its church, and trees, and 
faces ! " 

To the privations endured in these early years we may reason- 
ably trace the origin of those acute bodily sufferings, so prevalent 
in the later lite of the poet. It is to be recorded also that youthful 
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indescretions may have impaired his health. Not only the exposure 
to that night of rain and storm on the bank of the Otter must be 
considered, but also his thoughtless acts of later years. On one 
occasion he plunged into the New river and swam across it in his 
clothes, subsequently leaving them to dry upon his back, Such a 
circumstance can hardly be attributed to absence of mind, and it 
is not surprising to learn that half the time during his eighteenth 
year was spent in the sick ward with the pains of rheumatic fever. 

There is, however, an amusing story of Coleridge which belongs 
to this period, and which originated in the following circumstances. 
From much reading the poet seemed to live in a world apart — a 
world of books. The Strand is not, nor ever was, to be recom- 
mended sis a place in which to indulge in day-dreams. It was, 
nevertheless, along this thoroughfare that Coleridge passed, 
fancying himself swimming the Hellespont — a feat which a few 
years later was to be actually accomplished by Byron and so 
frequently mentioned in his letters. The mind of Coleridge was 
thus far from the busy Strand, until, thrusting his hands before 
him, as is the manner of swimmers, one hand suddenly came in 
contact with a gentleman's pocket. The gentleman, thinking to 
capture a would-be thief, promptly seized the hand, and looking 
angrily at the owner, exclaimed "What, so young, and so wicked?" 
He forthwith accused the boy of an attempt at pocket-picking. 
With some fright, and probably a few tears, the boy explained that 
he had no such dishonourable intentions. We can imagine that 
words did not fail him, and before long the gentleman was fully 
satisfied with the explanation that his captive was merely 
impersonating Leander swimming the Hellespont. The gentleman 
was so delighted with the boy's intelligence that he determined to 
enable him to indulge still more in his love of reading. Accordingly 
he opened a subscription for him at a circulating library in King 
Street, Cheapside, thus conferring a boon of which it was unlikely 
the young poet would be slow to avail himself. 

Closely following this incident came a period of excessive reading 
and study. In books Coleridge found a never failing source of 
delight, and the keen imagination he possessed enhanced the 
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pleasure of his reading:, and helped him in some degree to forget the 
stern realities of life. At first his studies were mainly devoted to 
metaphysics, but Middleton, a friendly schoolfellow — in after years 
to become Bishop of Calcutta — introduced to his notice the sonnets 
of Rowles. These poems so greatly influenced him that he is said 
to have made more than forty transcriptions of the volume for 
presentation to his friends. His narrow means would not permit 
the purchase of the book, but it was doubtful whether the poet 
Bowles possessed a more ardent admirer. About this time 
Coleridge not onlv wrote poetry, relinquished the idea of becoming 
a shoemaker, and entertained thoughts of becoming a surgeon ; but 
also fell in love with Mary Evans, the sister of one of his school- 
fellows. He frequently at this period visited his brother, Luke 
Herman, who was gaining experience in the London hospitals, and 
his observations led him to study carefully books of medicine, both 
ancient and modern, with a view to one day entering - the profession. 
His general proficiency had, however, already caused him to be 
placed at the top of his school, and he was appointed to an 
exhibition of forty pounds a year. He left Christ's Hospital on the 
seventh of September, 1790, and was entered as a sizar at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, on the fifth of February in the following 
year. Thus ended schooldays, to which generations since have 
pointed with pride, and though scenes change and institutions pass 
away, the fame of the inspired boy endures for all time. 

At Camhridge, though Coleridge failed to take a degree, he 
attained so much of learning and scholarship as placed him in good 
repute with those amongst whom he studied, and with whom he 
afterwards associated in the literary world. Though it was intended 
he should enter the church, he soon found that the trend of thought 
and the conclusions to which he had arrived prevented him from 
conscientiously yielding to the teaching of the established church. 
But whatever may be said of his early opinions, it cannot be denied 
that his strenuous desires were for the way of truth, and that in 
subtlety of thought, in essentials of belief and in the world of 
political reasoning, he far outstripped the leaders of the parties with 
whom his earlier thought was identified. 

There is in the story of Coleridge an amusing episode in which 
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the poet is seen in a phase of life strange with one so gifted and 
intellectual. As it relates to the period of his college career, it may 
not be considered out of place in being- mentioned here, 

Joseph Cottle, the publisher of early works by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and who numbered amongst his many friends both poets, 
was highly amused by the anecdote which was told him by 
Coleridge himself. It was a story of Cambridge eccentricity 
arising from that disease of the heart which is common enough in 
the annals of human existence— the malady of unrequited love. 
Made reckless by the rejection of his hand and heart, the young 
student abandoned for a time his prospects at the University, and 
came to London, where he enlisted in the 15th regiment of Elliots' 
Light Dragoons. His height and age caused no barrier to his 
entering the regiment, and his name was duly required of him. 
Now it so happened that his wonderful brain helped him out of a 
difficulty by suggesting a name which, though false, corresponded 
in essential details with the real one. He had passed that morning 
the name of Cumberbatch somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and this name he determined to adapt to his 
own use. Accordingly in reply to the query as to his name, he 
unhesitatingly stated that it was " Silas Tomken Cumberbatch " 
and such was the record made in the regimental book. 

It is, however, one thing to enlist, and another to fulfil the duties 
of a soldier, and our hero was not long in finding this to be true, to 
his no small discomfort. He was familiar with the Greek and Latin 
poets, but such familiarity with the classics had little in it applicable 
to the laborious duties which devolved upon him in his new capacity. 
He was prepared to struggle, and hoped eventually to become 
something of a soldier. Bub, alas, he reckoned without considering 
the perversity of the drill sergeant, who soon saw in the raw recruit 
an alien in the land of military la w and order. Never was a serg eant 
so troubled with consummate awkwardness as was the instructor of 
the unlucky wight, " Silas Tomken Cumberbatch," and it was not 
long before the sergeant arrived at the conclusion that " a soldier 
would never be made out of him." 

Disheartened by utter failure in themilitary lifeinto which he had 
thoughtlessly thrown himself, Coleridge began to cherish more fondly 
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the delightful memories of the friendly cloisters he had left behind 
him. But allotted tasks must not be shirked, and no one learns 
this fact more readily than the soldier. Apparently circumstances 
had combined at this period to render impossible any achievement 
of success in his duties. Had he been given a horse of the most 
docile temper, he would have had difficulty in giving it the 
attention required ; but faith decreed that he should have charge of 
an animal whose temper was such, that to attempt to rub it down 
was, to the poet, a hopeless impossibility. Perhaps he would have 
attained greater skill in the discharge of his duties of equestrian 
nature, had he endeavoured to understand the management of the 
horse. Such endeavours, however, were entirely foreign to his 
nature. In riding, and in all matters relating to horsemanship, he 
cut so poor a figure, and at times so ludicrous a one, that he excited 
the laughter of all who beheld him. His observers gained much the 
same amusement as that we should derive from many of the 
equestrian studies in the pages of our old friend " Mr Punch." 
Coleridge not only failed to understand why his horse should require 
rubbing down, and such careful attention generally, but he came to 
the conclusion that it was wholly unnecessary. This opinion rested 
with the poet until the potent influence of the sergeant was brought 
home to him in such a way as to cause him to rub down the horse 
or suffer punishment It is needless to say that Coleridge chose 
the former condition, and rubbed down the horse. However, where 
there's a will there's a way out of a thing, (if so old and esteemed a 
proverb may bn thus inverted) and Coleridge was not long in finding 
that way. A young man of the regiment was in need of amatory 
verses to send to his sweetheart, and the young poet bribed him 
with a plenteous supply, the conditions being that in exchange for 
the verses the recipient should perform the laborious task of 
rubbing down the versifier's horse. The conditions were readily 
accepted, and gave complete satisfaction to both parties. 

In spite of all shortcomings as a soldier, Coleridge was much 
liked by the men, notwithstanding their failure to understand 
him. In their opinion talking was the only thing he could do in a 
satisfactory manner. In the art of conversation they, as subsequently 
did many of Coleridge's most emiment contemporaries, deemed him 
thoroughly proficient, for a more wonderful talker they had never 
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heard. His comrades also agreed in the opinion that Cumberbatch 
was an adept in the art of falling from his horse. Indeed, it was no 
uncommon occurrence for him to miscalculate in the act of mounting, 
and fall to the ground on the other side. 

But Coleridge was a young man of exceptional genius, and even 
under the unusual circumstances which attended the adoption of the 
name of Cumberbatch. his genius was not to remain long undis- 
covered. Several curious instances led to inquiries being made, and 
in other directions the poet's University friends were exerting them- 
selves upon his behalf. 

On one occasion Coleridge bad been placed as a sentinel at a 
doorwav through which two of his officers passed. As they passed 
they talked of the classics, and one, speaking of Euripides, quoted 
lines in the original, being, as he supposed, correctly rendered from 
Euripides. The quotation was not without effect on the man whom 
they passed. Cumberbatch, the sentinel, was for the moment made 
to feel his subordinacy, and Coleridge, the University student, gained 
the ascendency. He pointed out to the officers that the lines were 
not accurately cited, and substantiated his assertion by giving the 
correct rendering. He also assured them that the lines were not 
from Euripides, but would he found in the CEdipus of Sophocles. 
His learning so impressed the officers that with some concern they 
asked hiin who he was. " I am your honours* humble sentinel," 
said Coleridge, touching- his cap. and relapsing once more to the 
personality of Silas Tomken Cumberbatch. 

This incident, and others similar, no doubt formed a subject of 
the officers' conversation, and it was hinted at mess that most 
probably Cumberbatch was a student strayed from either Oxford or 
Cambridge. They felt sure he was not the humble, obscure, and 
ordinary person they had been led to believe. Nothing was known 
of his family connections, for the simple reason that, as Cumber- 
batch, the poet had none. With the object of finding out his true 
history, a closer watch was kept over the poet's actions, and to 
facilitate this observance he was appointed to a minor position in 
the regimental hospital. The new conditions of occupation were 
much more to his taste, and ample scope was afforded him for the 
exereise of his wonderful volubility. Even at this early stage of his 
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life there was a charm about his conversation, which drew from the 
sick patients a little circle of admiring auditors. Ris amusing stories 
never Jailed to give delight to his comrades, who never seemed tired 
of hearing them, and showed appreciation by asking for more. The 
last occasion upon which he thus entertained his comrades proved 
to be the closing scene of his military life, and I have no doubt it 
was long remembered by those of his comrades who were present. 
A larger circle than usual had gathered around the voluble Cumber- 
batch, as he sat at the foot of a bed, probably to a casual observer, 
the least conspicious person in the room. The conversation had 
become deeply interesting to his auditory, when suddenly the door 
opened and two or three Cambridge friends appeared upon the scene. 
They tailed for some moments to take in the situation, but eventually 
they recognised the man for whom they had long been searching, 
and having done so they led him forth. It is said that some lines 
in Latin which Coleridge had written on the stable wall at Reading 
whilst on duty in that town, had by chance attracted the attention 
of the authorities, who caused inquiries to be made, and thus 
assisted the friends of Coleridge in their search for the missing 
student. Coleridge's friends willingly righted his position by paying 
his ransom ; and his discharge followed. Thus he was enabled to 
return to a. life more in accordance with his tastes, and more 
favourable to the development of his singularly remarkable genius. 

The unusual event in the early career of Coleridge must have 
enlarged his views of life, and greatly added to his knowledge of 
human character. The seclusion of the cloisters and the quiet 
byways of lift) are evident in the works of saintly poets who would 
in all probability have been distracted by trials and difficulties 
so harassing as those encountered by Coleridge in his chequered 
and eventful career. But I hroughout life Coleridge's disposition 
remained ''unalterably sweet." His mind was uncontaminated 
by baseness. His soul rejoiced in nature's glory in spite of bodily 
infirmities and great physical pain. His affectionate nature retained 
friendship, and in all, notwithstanding his varied experience of life 
he kept his thoughts beautiful and pure. That sublime and 
beautiful poem, '■ Religious Musings," is said to have been written 
in the tap-room at Reading, non inter sylvas Academi. 
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In the Slimmer of 1794 Coleridge went to Oxford to visit an old 
schoolfellow, and there met for the first time Robert Southey, a 
life-long friend, highly gifted with poetic genius, and of indomitable 
courage and perseverance as a writer. His pen was never idle, thus 
procuring its owner a fair competance, while Coleridge's unrealised 
dreams and relinquished projects kept the greater genius closely 
acquainted with poverty, difficulties, and distress. Southey was a 
Balliol man, and the trend of his thought nearly approached that 
of Coleridge's. The year 1 795 saw the two poets at Bristol, each 
having left his university eager to take a leading part in the issues 
of those eventful days. 



Chapter III. 
Bristol and Friends in thb West Country. 

ALTHOUGH the literary history of Bristol is found to 06 
somewhat out of proportion when compared with its civic 
splendour and mercantile greatness, citizens of the metropolis of the 
west may well point with pride to the records concerning the early 
works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and others. The part which 
Joseph Cottle performed may also be found worthy of commem- 
oration. Notwithstanding the fact that he was without the uplifting 
power of genius. There is, however, in such a man as Cottle 
proved himself to be, something which commands at least the 
gratitude of future generations. Joseph Cottle kept a bookseller's 
shop in Bristol, and had himself written poems which met with some 
measure of success. His poems were simple and crude, and included 
some of inordinate length. Now, as is indeed the case with many 
a better poet, his works lie buried in the past, forgotten by all save 
the antiquary. Cottle's brother Amos was also a poet, but of like 
mediocre qualifications ; his name survives more in the puerile 
sarcasm of Byron's regretted satire than in his own works. But 
thouirh the Cottles were not endowed with genius to the remark- 
able degree evidenced in their immediate circle of friends, they were 
the means of fostering and encourag-ing the highest in literature. 

In Bristol a melancholy chapter in the history of literary genius 
had ended with the death of Thomas Chatterton, who was born in 
1753. Exiled by misfortune from his native city, he could no 
longer endure semi-starvation and poisoned himself in his lodgings 
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in Holborn in the year 1770. The story of his short but eventful 
life had commanded the earnest attention of poets and learned men 
throughout the country, and new interest was added to the city of 
his birth. Interest was also taken in the works of other writers 
residing- in Brstol or the near locality about the time of Coleridge's 
first visit. The daughter of a school master at Fishponds, near 
Bristol, wrote dramas and poems which achieved no small measure 
of success, and thoug-h the works of Hannah More have little in 
imaginative power to recommend them to present day readers, the 
name of this delightful lady will be held in reverence so long as the 
fame of her literary contemporaries shall live. She was known to 
many of the most esteemed writers of her day, iind many derived 
pleasure from her correspondence. At one time Hannah More and 
her sisters had kept a boarding school in Bristol. One of her pupils 
afterwards Mrs Kobinson, became known to fame as " Perdita." 
Robert Lovell, the Quaker poet, was the son of a pinmaker of Castle 
Green, and Robert Sourhey was the son of a linen draper in Wine 
Street. Joseph Cottle published the earliest poems of Southey and 
Lovell, also Coleridge's "Poems on various occasions,'' and the 
epoch-making volume by Coleridge and Wordsworth entitled 
" Lyrical B illads." in which appeared the " Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner." 

Samuel Tavlor Coleridge indeed owed much to Bristol and the 
friends he met in the early days of his literary production. 
The following letter written in a copy of the first edition of his 
poems, ;ind presented to Joseph Cottle shows a generous and 
affectionate appreciation, and plnces on record his obligation to the 
Bristol bookseller : — 
" Dear Cottle, 

" On the blank leaf of my poems I can most appropriately 
" write my acknowledgements to you for your too disinterested 
" conduct in the purchase of them. Indeed, if ever they should 
'' acquire a name and character, it might truly be said, that 
"the world owed them to you. Had it not been for you, 
•' none, perhaps, of them would have been published and many 
'' not written, 

" God bless j'ou, 

" Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
April 15th, 1796. S. T. COLERIDGE." 
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In a little book entitled " A. Pedestrian tour in North Wales " 
published in 1795, an excursion undertaken by Coleridge and a 
companion, is described. Upon returning- to Bristol, Coleridge entered 
into, and elaborated by his own imaginative ideas, the schemes of 
Southey and Lovell, who, with others, entertained the idea of 
forming- themselves into an entirely self-supporting- community of 
friends in some far-away land. The little band rejoiced in the name 
of "Pantisocracy" and were moved by the revolutionary spirit of the 
times. A curious fact is that the prominent members Southey and 
Lovell were married to two sisters, respectively, Edith and Mary 
Fricker. Their father, an unsuccessful manufacturer in Bristol, had 
four daug-hters beside Edith and Mary. To Sara Fricker, Coleridge 
became engaged, and they were married at St Mary, Redcliffe 
Church on October the 4th, 1796, the Vicar being the Rev Benjamin 
Spry, and the witnesses. Martha Fricker and Josiah Wade. The 
elaborate scheme of emigration to the banks of the Susquehanna was 
eventually abandoned, and Coleridge, after his marriage settled in a 
cottage at Clevedon in Somersetshire. A day or two after his 
marriage, too improvident to be of lasting happiness, the pout was 
obliged to write to his friend Cottle requesting articles of daily use. 

From this pe riod the story of Coleridge's life becomes a record of 
unrest, struggles against adverse circumstances and intimate friend- 
ships. The poet left Clevedon for Bristol, and shortly afterwards 
removed to Nether Stowey. A°'ain lie removed to Bristol. He 
became familiar with Charles Lamb, Charles Lloyd, Tom Wedgood, 
Tom Poole, and others. Lloyd at one time domesticated with 
Coleridge. In Poole and Tom Wedgood, the poet found friends 
influential as well as sympathetic. Wedgood's generosity forms a 
unique fact in the annals of literary encouragement. Tom Poole, of 
Nether Stowey, had introduced Coleridge to the son of the famous 
potter. Tom Wedgood was a man o! fine taste and discrimination. He 
had studied in Edinburgh, and read with the blind Dr Blacklock, one 
of the first to appreciate the poetry of Robert Burns. To Coleridge 
he felt irresistably drawn, and was fearful lesb the force of circum- 
stances should detract from the value of Coleridge's literary work. 
While residing at Nether Stowey, Coleridge occasionally officiated 
as a Unitarian Minister at Taunton, and subsequently he preached a 
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trial sermon at Shrewsbury with the object of qualifying- tor a 
permanency there as Unitarian Minister. The necessity for this course 
was, however, removed by the generosity of Tom Wedgood who 
settled upon Coleridge an annuity of seventy-five pounds, which was 
paid to the year of the poet's death, long after Wedgood himself had 
died A similar annuity was given by Josiah Wedgood, and was paid 
for many years, but for some reason, not readily apparent, was sub- 
sequently withdrawn. 

Soon after his marriage Coleridge became acquainted with 
Wordsworth, to whom he was a revelation indeed. How much the 
poets were to each other will perhaps never be definitely ascer- 
tained. The fact remains that no study of the one personality is com- 
plete without mention of the influence of the other. Southey, too, had 
his dreams. The three poets held much in common, and great friendship 
grew up between them which, though not without periods of inter- 
ruption, lasted till death. The names of these three men are linked 
together for all time, in the records of their art, in the school of poetry 
which they founded, and in the revelation of those truths which met 
their glorious vision. United and free they stood in their love of 
nature. Each saw the same guidinghand, the same gracious purpose, 
and the same evidences ot eternal joy and truth in the beautiful 
world in which his lot was cast. Each poet has the power of bringing 
nature vividly before us, a power possessed possibly in the highest 
deg'ree by Wordsworth. Nature seemed to fill his heart to over- 
flowing with her choicest music Coleridge described him as a "very 
great man " and added that he was the only man to whom at all 
times and in all modes of excellence he felt himself inferior. In 
writing to Jos«ph Cottle, Coleridge tersely expressed his adoration 
in the following phrase : ''The giant Wordsworth — God love him!" 
Such lines as these which follow seem to yield the key-note of 
Wordsworth's poetic melody : — 

" My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky. 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die." 
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His devotion to nature was unfailing 1 . After long 1 experience of 
the lasting joys of nature Wordsworth thus writes : — 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy." 

Similarly in Coleridge's works is toJifi-fimnd_th.&_kiga-o. f nat u r e . ' 
A careful rending will enable the reader to discern many beautiful 
expressions of truth, many treasures of thought, and many strikingly 
descriptive visions of nature. 

What can be simpler, or can embrace a happier faith, than the 
following- beautiful lines ? 

" He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

Such a stanza as the following, too, brings before the reader a 
vivid picture of nature. Yet, withal, the words are very simple. 
The stanza forms part of a poem written in 1806 and reveals the 
pleasure of the poet's recollection of communings with nature in 
Somersetshire. He writes : — 

" Eight Springs have flown, since last I lay 
On sea-ward Quantock's heathy hills. 
Where quiet sounds trom hidden rill«, 

Float here and there, like things astray. 
And high o'erhead the sky-lark shrills.'' 

Life at Nether Stowey, at the foot of the Quantocks, must have 
proved inspiring to Coleridge. There as the poet lay upon a sweet 
bed of heath, or in the warmth of some wild woodland recess, those 
wonderful dreams would come to him which perchance found 
expression in the choicest lines of his poetry. Or perhaps Coleridge 
would form some great project for a new work, a series of lectures, 
or a learned treatise. Such dreams of achievement were character- 
istic of the man, and remained with him to the end. Many were 
the books he had a mind to write, but other pursuits called forth 
the whole of his attention. 
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Joseph Cottle lived long after the little circle of friends whose 
works were to have so far-reading effect. In 1847 he published his 
reminiscences of Coleridge and Sou they. In his preface he considers 
it an affecting- and singular fact that his own hand, more than half 
a century before, should have assisted and encouraged the poets in 
their first entrance to literary life. He adds : — " The whole of the 
events tlius recorded appear through the dim vista of memory, while 
all the busy, the aspiring, and the intellectual spirits here noticed, 
and once so well known have been hurried off our mortal stage ! 
Robert Lovell, George Burnet, Charles Lloyd, George Catcott. Dr 
Reddoes, Charles Danvers, Amos Cottle. William Gilbert, John 
Morgan, Ann Yearsley, Sir H. Davy, Hannah More, Robert Hall, 
S. T. Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Thomas Poole, .Tosiah Wade. Robert 
Southey, and John Foster." 

There is something pathetic in the picture of an old man thus 
looking back into the past, and, oblivious to those around him, 
recalling the people of the days of his youth. 

" Is that oft-uttered adage true— 
The old is better than the new — 

Old days, old wavs, old friends, old books. 
The ancient haunts, the time-worn nooks, 
With memory's twilight over-oast, 
Where visions of a vanished past 

Bring back, in all its mellow prlow, 
The golden age of long ago ? " 



Chapter IV. 
Change and Unrest. 1798 — 1816. 

A LTHOUGH at various times, when exuberance of thought 
1 * predominated his whole nature, Coleridge planned works 
which were to bring him immediate honour, comfortable fortune, 
and enduring fame, he failed to write them. True, his name now 
stands pre-eminent in literature, but in his mind were latent powers 
to which his physical nature, notwithstanding the urgent wishes of 
his friends, could not bring the exertion demanded by permanent 
record. Indeed, it is noteworthy, in reviewing his work, that his 
pre-eminence rests upon so circumscribed a basis as that formed by 
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his highest achievements. A talented living writer conveys this 
opinion more aptly in these words : " His hest work is hut little, 
but unique of its kind. All that he did excellently might 
he bound up in twenty pages, but it should be bound in pure gold." 
Had Coleridge committed more to writing.his failing fortunes might 
have been retrieved. Sou they used to say that the moment any- 
thing assumed the shape of a duty, Colerido-e felt himself incapable 
of discharging it. It is perhaps irrelevant to introduce this opnrnp 
in the above connection, but it does not detract from the admiration 
we are bound to express when we read the masterpieces which 
Coleridge, despite his failings, has left for all time. Our onlv regret 
must be that tliere are none to stand beside them. " For exquisite 
metrical movement and for imaginative phantasy, there is nothing 
in our language to be compared with 'Christable' and 'KnblaKhan.' " 
The "Ancient Mariner," too, in its purity, its melodious simplicity, 
and its excursions into realms of thought, stands alone. As printed 
in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, the "Ancient Mariner" differs widely 
from its ultimate form. Tt is interesting to compare the two versions 
and to note the later changes effected by the poet. As the poem 
now stands there is an added beauty of expression, and the weird 
character of the orginal version is partially removed. 

During his residence at Nether Stowey, Coleridge saw much of 
Wordsworth, and the period marks the time of highest inspiration 
and achievement. "Wordsworth, with his delightful sister, Dorothy, 
had settled for a time at Allfoxden, which was but five miles distant 
from the humble cottage in which Coleridge lived. The poets were 
thus enabled to delight frequently in each other's companv, and in 
that of Dorothy Wordsworth, always helpful, encouraging, and 
appreciative of the best in thought and literature. Poole, Lamb, 
Lloyd, Tom Wedgwood, and many other friends visited the poets 
at this period, and many were the parties formed for the purpose 
of making excursions amongst the beautiful scenes around them. 

In the latter part or 1798 Coleridge and Wordsworth visited 
Germany. It forms an eventful episode in the life of Coleridge, 
and the influence of his observations, both upon his own mind and 
upon the literatuie and thought of his time, was to have far 
reading and permanent effect. Upon his return to England in 
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1800, Coleridge remained in London for a time, and his translation 
of Schiller's dramatic poem, Wallenstein, was issued by the 
Longmans — Coleridge's translation was much admired. Not only 
is the truth of the original preserved, and its beauty re-produced, 
hut iu it are the added charms of new life, new thought, new beauty, 
infused by the translator's poetic genius; Coleridge had indeed 
gathered many impressions in Germany, and the English version 
of Wallenstein was a revelation. It was a translation, and more. 
The passage quoted by Sir Walter Scott in Guy Mannering is an 
example ot lines to which, in the original of Schiller, there is 
nothing corresponding. Though such a course may not be 
permitted tu translators generally, none can deny the heauty of 
expression and the power preserved in the such lines as these ; — 
''The intelligeahle forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion — 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebhlv spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths — all these have vanished, 
They live no longer in the faith of reason." 
The end of the 1800 found Coleridge at Keswick, where, a few 
years later he wrote the second part of u Christahel." The first 
part had been written at Stowey, in the year 1797 — -that golden 
period of the poet's life The second part did not however complete 
the poem, and it remains an inimitable and delightful fragment. 
It was one of the poets unfulfilled resolves that the poem should 
be completed, and in a preface to a later edition Coleridge 
writes : — "It is probable that if the poem had been finished . . . 
the impression of its originality would have been much greater 
than I dare at present expect. But for this, I have only my own 
indolence to blame." 

For ten years Coleridge lived mostly in the lake district, either 
at, Greta Hall, the house which he shared latterlv with Itobert 
Southev, or at Grasmere, the home of Wordsworth. Eventually 
Southey became the sole tenant of Greta Hall, so that it is 
associated more with his name than with that of the great 
meta-physician. In letters to his friends Coleridge graphically 
describes his experiences, his ambitions, his delight in friendship 
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and natural beauty so much in evidence around him. But, a9 in 
the case of Tom Wedgwood, there was over all his days the 
overhanging shadow of ill-health. To the younger Wedgwood 
Coleridge was devotedly attached, and was tenderly solicitous 
concerning his well-being. Wedgwood travelled much in search 
of a climate where some degree of health might be vouchsafed to 
him. But health he never found. In Coleridge's companionship 
Wedgwood felt an influence towards the dispelling of what he 
knpw in his lonely moments to be an ever deepening despondency 
and gloom. Coleridge offered to accompany him wheresoever his 
quest might lead him. Wedgwood was however too erenerous to 
take advantage of the sacrifice the poet would have made so 
willingly. Wedgwood died in early manhood, and many mourned 
his loss. The story of his life and friendship, though delayed until 
the present ypar, forms one ot the most interesting works in 
biographical literature, and adds to our knowledge of his 
contemporaries. 

His state of health rendering it advisable for him to leave 
England, Coleridge visited Malta, where, in 1804, he became public 
secretary to His Majesty's Commissioner, Sir Alexandra Ball. In 
this capacity Coleridge acted for some time and many official 
documents passed through his hands. In 1807 Coleridge was again 
in England, after having travelled in Italy and elsewhere. At 
Rome he made the acquaintance of the great American painter, 
Washington Allston, a man who ever after regarded Coleridge in 
terms of love and admiration. In spite of his frailties Coleridge 
drew forth the love, friendship, and esteem of men, in such measure 
as has seldom been evinced before or since. De Quincey once 
afforded the poet a generons assistance, and would have increased 
his help had occasion rendered it necessary. Washington Allston 
knew Coleridge in England as well as in Rome, and to the friend 
who was with him in his last hours, he said, speaking of Coleridge 
'' He was the greatest man I ever knew, and one of the best; a 
thousand times more sinned against than sinning." These are the 
words of an eniment American painter, who moved amongst men 
distinguished in every walk of life. They are strongly in the favour 
of a poet much maligned. Their truth is that which comes with 
words spoken in the shadow of death : 

" When unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square." 
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That which has always been considered the best portrait of 
Coleridge was painted by Washington Allston. Coleridge 
himself preferred it before the various studies in his own portraiture. 
The picture was not painted at Rome, but at Bristol, in the year 
1814. It was given by the artist to the friend in whose house at 
Bristol the portrait was painted, and was eventually placed in the 
National Portrait Gallery. The painter's own words in describing 
the picture are very characteristic. " It is like the man," said 
Allston, '' to paint the poet is beyond art — at least, my art." The 
portrait was first engraved in 1846. In 1854 Moxon published 
the beautiful mezzotint by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. 

The picture shows the poet at the age of forty-two. It is a fine 
example ofportraiture, bringing to us, across the intervening years, 
the calm, thoughtful, and hallowed expression, the lighted counten- 
ance, the grey hair, and the quaint century-old dress, of the talking 
philosopher. 

After the year 1810 Coleridge suffered much bodily pain. Every 
change, thought necessary, was made in order that he might obtain 
health, comfort and peace. Unfortunately, he never obtained these 
blessings, and to allay his sufferings he had gradually formed the 
habit of taking opium. So much hold did the fatal drug have over 
his physical nature that De Quincey attributes to him the most 
excessive indulgence on record. This indulgence is perhaps the 
most melancholy fact in Coleridge's history. It had long been 
practised, and the intellect, formerly vigorous and brilliant, began 
to develop the fatal signs of weakness and obscurity. 

Joseph Cottle, his faithful friend, had written him in 1814, 
praying him to do all in his power to resist the fatal longing for 
opium. The reply he received forms pathetic reading, and is full 
of the poet's remorse. " For ten years," he writes, " the anguish 
of my spirit has been indescribable, the sense of my danger staring 
but the consciousness of my guilt worse, far worse than all, I 
have prayed, with drops of agony on my brow ; trembling, not only 
before the justice of my Maker, but even before the mercy of my 
Redeemer. " I gave thee so many talents ; what hast thou done 
with them ? " Secondly, overwhelmed as I am with a sense of my 
direful infirmity, I have never attempted to disguise or conceal the 
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cause. On the contrary, not only to friends have I stated the 
whole case with tears, and the very bitterness of shame, but in two 
instances I have warned young 1 men, mere acquaintances who had 
spoken of taking- laudanum, of the direful consequences, by an 
awful exposition of its tremendous effects on myself. Thirdly, 
thougii before God I cannot lift up my eyelids, and only do not 
despair of His mercy, because to despair would be adding 
crime to crime, yet to my fellow-men I may say, that I was seduced 
into the accursed habit ignorantly. I had been almost bedridden 
lor many months with swellings in my knees. In a medical 
journal, I unhappily, met with an account of a cure performed in 
a 'similar case, or what appeared to me so, by rubbing in laudanum, 
at the same time taking a given dose internally. It acted like a 
charm — like a miracle ! I recovered the use of my limbs, of my 
appetite, of my spirits, and this continued for near a fortnight. At 
length the unusual stimulus subsided, the complaint returned, the 
supposed remedy was recurred to ; but I cannot go through with 
the dreary history." 

These are Coleridge's own words full of remorse- -full of heartfelt 
grief for the course he had unwittingly followed. But great 
adversity, great sorrow, and much pain, mental and physical, ever 
tend to prove the nobility, the power, the force of character which, 
during the ordinary course of existence, lies latent in man. Thus 
we learn to be proud of the fact that in his nobility of mind Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, with set purpose, determined to fight against 
that which had obtained so great a dominion over him. Before the 
end of his life came he had the satisfaction of knowing his victory 
was complete. With the commencement of this mighty struggle 
within himself, we are brought to the year 1816, and the old world 
village of Highgate. 

Chapter V. 
Highgate and Rest. 

THE few years directly preceding Coleridge's intimate friendship 
with the Gillmans of Highgate formed a period in which the 
frailties of the poet's physical nature were bearing most heavily upon 
him. So much so that had it not been for the happy change his 
life's story might have indeed ended in as deep a gloom as that 
which surrounds the names of Otway, Chatterton, and others of 
melancholy and unhappy memory. It was indeed a happy change 
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which, in the year 1816, was the means of brightening the last 
nineteen years of the poet's life. For in 1816 Coleridge name to 
reside with Mr. and Mrs, Gillman, to enjoy the quiet life and the 
fair scenes which went so well together in the old-world village of 
Highgate. The pleasant record of these last years of the life of 
Coleridge can never be other than a graceful tribute to the goodness 
of heart ever to be associated with James and Ann Gillman. We 
cannot help believing that but for the loving care, the disinterested 
friendship, and the firm attachment which these good people evinced 
towards the great but poor philisopher, his life would have closed in 
disappointment. To Coleridge, life must have been analogous to 
an unsettled day, which, beginning with glorious sunlight, becomes 
ere noon o'ercast with lowering clouds — clouds which cast on the 
fair scenes of earth an ever-deepening gloom, and which seem to 
be but the prelude fo a night of storm and hopeless darkness. But 
to make the analogy complete a glorious vision of the sun bursting 
in evening resplendency through the western bank of cloud, and 
flooding vale and hill and rolling sea with streams of' light, must be 
imagined. Many are able to discern the hope and joy of life as they 
watch the path of rippling light which lies upon the westward sea, 
or the golden afterglow which fades in glory over the hills. So the 
overcast day, which seemed laden with depression ends, after all, in 
a night claiming all that Sir Lewis Morris in his following beautiful 
stanza ascribes to it : — 

" Sweet summer night, than summer days more fair, 
Safe heaven of the weary and forlorn, 

Splendid the gifts the luminous noontides bear, 
Lovely the opening eyelids of the morn ; 

But thou with softest touch transfigurest 
This toilworn earth into a heaven of rest." 
The beauties of Highgate were a source of never ending charm 
to Coleridge. His was indeed the poet's eye to observe the glory 
of sunset or the hues of early morn ! So frequent a visitor was he 
to those parts which were to him most pleasing that he soon became 
a well-known figure to the local inhabitants. It has been my 
privilege to hear from the lips of a member of the Gillman family a 
few particulars concerning the poet and his establishment at the 
now well-known house, No 3, The Grove, Highgate. It is pleasant 
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to record the fact that the love and veneration accorded to 
Coleridge by his host and hostess has outlived their generation, 
and is even in our own day being conceded to his memory. Very 
shortly after Coleridge commenced life at Highgate Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillman removed to the Grove. In assigning a room for the use 
of the guest whom they delighted to honour choice was made of 
one of the most comfortable in the house. But in spite of its obvious 
advantages the room so chosen was not destined to be the one most 
closely associated with memories of the poet. Coleridge's own 
choice fell upon the little upper room, which one might say, have 
nothing to recommend it but the glorious view its window afforded. 
Such beauty, such varied charms, such richness of historic associa- 
tions as the view from these nothern heights aftords are rarely 
found in one prospect elsewhere. How many of us are thankful 
for that view from North London to day ! Far below lie the sloping 
fields, and beyond the vast metropolis — the world renown city, 
whose annals are great in fame, whose sons are upholders of right 
and builders of Empire, and whose vast cathedral, stupendous and 
proud, towering above the surrounding domes and towers, cupolas 
and spires, and buildings innumerable, holds on high 

" The Cross of gold 
That shines over city and river." 

But the distant prospect of the City of London is by no means the 
only great feature of the view before us. As our eyes turn towards 
Caenwood and Hampstead, with much that lies beyond, we feel 
that with just a glimpse of the blue sea, we should be again in 
Devon or Cornwall. So powerful an influence, in these secluded 
parts, did nature have over Coleridge, that he was able in February, 
1827, even at a period of deep dejection, to pen the following 
singularly expressive lines in description of those things he saw 
around him : — 

" All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair — 
The bees are stirring — birds are on the wing — 

And winter slumbering in the open air. 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring." 

At this distance of time J fear so poor a pen as mine can but 
inadequately convey an idea of the room which was to the great 
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philosopher a pleasant place of study and rest. On entering it one 
must have noticed at once the poet's bibliographical treasures which 
lined the wall on the right. Opposite this library was the fireplace, 
above which were placed many little mementoes of pleasant days of 
the past. Above them all was a protrajt of a fellow scholar at Christ's 
Hospital, and who had been ever since an always devoted friend. I 
refer to the large portrait of Charles Lamb, whose " Essays of Elia " 
contains those touching words familiar to all his readers, in which 
he describes the useful Coleridge — words so full of beauty, yet 
fraught with human insight and sympathy. 

Mrs. Gillman was particularly fond of flowers and plants, and it 
is interesting to know that a myrtle which once helped to sweeten 
the poet's study at Higtogate still flourishes in the garden at 
Ottery St Mary. There it is watched and tended with care ; and 
how could it he otherwise ? For has not the poet beautifully 
rendered his thanks to the giver of this self-same plant ? Mrs. 
Gillman received a letter in which the poet praised the rose, the 
eglantine, the honey-suckle, the jasmine and other familiar flowers. 
" But," adds Coleridge "none of these are the myrtle! In none of 
these, nor in fill collectively, will the myrtle find a substitute. All 
together and joining with them all the aroma, the spices and the 
balsams of the hot-house, yet should they be a sad exchange for the 
myrtle. Oh, precious in its sweetness is the rich innocence of its 
snow white blossoms ! And dear are thev in remembrance; but 
these may pass with the season, and while the myrtle plant, our 
own myrtle plant, remains unchanged, its blossoms are remembered 
the more to endear the faithful bearer ; yea, they survive invisibly 
in every more than fragrant leaf. As the flashing strains of the 
nightingale to the yearling murmurs of the dove, so the myrtle to 
the rose ! He who has once possessed and prized a genuine myrtle 
will rather remember it under the cypress tree than seek to forget it 
among the rose bushes of a paradise." 

Charles and Mary Lamb often visited their friend in his 
Highgate home. Indeed, they were not the only celebrated people 
who found themselves irresistibly drawn thither. The seclusion 
of the Grove had never before known such wide celebrity, although 
in an old map of the end of the eighteenth century it is designated 
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by the appellation of "Quality Walk," a quaint old-world 
phrase which suggests former importance. But with the advent of 
Coleridge Mr Gillman's house became a meeting place for many of 
the most honoured in the then literary world. Coleridge had been, 
and was still, acquainted with most of the great men of his day. 
They knew his worth, admired his genius, and many of them have 
recorded in part that which impressed them in the highest 
degree — his power of thought and his inimitable conversation. 

Although Coleridge found much happiness at the Grove, he was 
not at any time entirely free from bodily pain. The following 
extract from a letter dated, "The Grove, Highgate, 17th August, 
1826," and addressed to his friend, C. A. Tulk, reveals, with the 
poet's characteristically eloquent expression, a state of health which 
is anything but enviable. '• For nearly three months," he writes, 
" I have not known a single general sensation, but have felt even 
in the intervals of freedom from pain and distressful feelings, just 
as the imprisoned spirit in the enchanted wood of Tasso, or on 
Virgil's treelike a naked intelligence, or a mind detached from 
life." 

In another letter from Highgate Coleridge gives expression to 
troubles directly connected with his literary work. "I am" he 
writes, " at present for the first time in my life, after enduring 
patiently and without remonstrance a systematic course of abuse, 
and detraction for at least twenty years, occupied in taking advice 
concerning the means of bringing to justice the publisher of an 
atrocious slander on my moral character in the Edinburgh 
Magazine." Criticism was in those days severe, and the distance 
between 'English bards' and 'Scotch Reviewers' was not entirely 
concerned with geographical situation. 

That Coleridge was able during this periodof his life to accomplish 
so much good work justifying the studious attention of all lovers of 
the best in English thought and literature, affords ample testimony 
to his noble and persevering character. It does much to remove 
that ungenerous doubt, and those severe estimates of his failings, 
which have prevailed in some quarters. Though depressed in spirit, 
as the above letter denotes, he found time, whilst in the semi- 
seclusion which Highgate afforded, to set forth works philosophical, 
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theological, biographical and critical. His close proximity to 
London made it possible for him to remain, as we have already 
seen, in touch with many leading- men of the literary world, and 
considering- the number of people whom he received at Highgate 
it is evident that his time was fully occupied. He was ably assisted 
in the preparation of his works by his friend and pupil, J. H. Green, 
who besides being an eminent surgeon, was possessed of consider- 
able literary ability. Mr. Green afterwards published the "Spiritual 
Philosophy of the late S. T. Coleridge," a work which though it 
embodies the thought of the great philosopher, lacks the magic 
expression which the master-hand could have given it. 

One might glean many interesting descriptions of Coleridge from 
the pages of his contemporaries, but we have, alas ! too little time 
in these eventful days for the perusal of old books ; so I must 
perforce pass by many unnoticed, and leave mj readers to search 
for them should they feel so disposed. A writer who had the good 
fortune to see Coleridge at Highgate has thus related his 
experiences : — 

" I was strolling in a beautiful meadow of romantic site, five 
miles from the metropolis, and outside of the village of Highgate 
when I passed a rather corpulent, clerky-looking man of the 
middle size, sauntering along, the autumn evening being a glorious 
one, when a courteous kind of voice said, Look to your pocket- 
handkerchief, sir, which was indeed nearly trailing the ground 
behind. Turning to thank him, I saw a pale, rather heavy, 
phlegmatic-looking face, apparently of from fifty to sixty years 
standing, with grey hairs, grey eyes, of a benign expression, yet 
somewhat inexpressive as a whole, marked with a peculiar langour, 
that might be a calm interval of pain, or profound pensiveness. . . 
His twinkling eyes seemed to enjoy the landscape ... he was 
admiring nature. ... It was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
metaphysician and poet. I had in my pocket letters from the North, 
partly introductory, and the next day recognised the saviour of my 
bit of silk in the celebrated inmate of Mr. Gillman's house at 
Highgate. 

Coleridge was an admirable lecturer, and resumed this branch of 
his work soon after his settlement at the Grove. That his lectures 
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were highly valued and attended with a greater enthusiasm in the 
audience than that displayed on occasions by the lecturer himself, 
may be gathered from the following fact. Dr. Dibdin somewhere says 
that he once came from Kensington in a snowstorm to hear Coleridge 
lecture on Shakespeare. He says he might have sat as wisely, and 
more comfortably, by his own fireside, for Coleridge failed to put in 
an appearance. Whatever the cause of the poet's non-appearance, 
we can appreciate the admiration which prompted Dr. Dibdin to 
battle with the elements. Dibdin never forgot the effect of the 
conversation of Coleridge at their first meeting. He described it 
as " an intellectual exbibition altogether matchless." Setting aside 
the visits of distinguisbed men and the records handed down by 
those of bis village neighbours who remembered him, there is little 
of eventful interest in the last years of Coleridge. The local record 
has already been set forth by Mr. J. H. Lloyd in his well-known 
" History of Highgate," and in Mr. A. W. Gillman's valuable record 
entitled "The Gillmans of Highgate." Those who visited Coleridge, 
and have come themselves into their own kingdom of fame, have left 
good books, readily accessible, in these days to one and all. 
Emerson, Carlyle, and others have recorded their impressions of a 
man who, though poor, received a world's admiration of the vast 
power of thought and the beauty of language that were his. Not 
alone in the eyes of the outer world did he stand forth an ennobling 
character, but so he stood in the eyes of those who knew most 
intimately. In the ever memorable lines over his grave, Mr Gillman 
has recorded the homely side of the great man's nature. 

First in the short list of those famous English writers whom 
Emerson wished to see because of the admiration he held for their 
works appears the name of Coleridge. The great American writer 
thus describes his visit to the celebrated inmate at Mr. Gillman's 
house, at Highgate. " From London, on the 5th of August, 
(1833), I went to Highgate, and wrote a note to Mr. Coleridge, 
requesting leave to pay my respects to him. It was near noon, 
Mr Coleridge sent a verbal message that he was in bed, but if I 
would call after one o'clock, he would see me. I returned at one, 
and he appeared, a short, thick old man, with bright blue eyes, 
and fine clear complexion, leaning on his cane. He took snuff 
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freely, and presently soiled bis cravat and neat black suit. He 
asked whether I knew Allston, and spoke warmly of his merits and 
doings when he knew him in Rome ; what a master of the 
Titianesque he was, etc., etc. He spoke of Dr. Channing. It was 
an unspeakable misfortune that he should have turned out a 
Unitarian after all. On this, he burst into a declamation on the 
folly and ignorance of Unitarianism — its high unreasonableness ; 
and taking up Bishop Waterland's book, which lay upon the table, 
he read with vehemence two or three pages written by himself on 
the ilyleaves — passages, too, which, I believe, are printed in the 
"Aids to Reflection." When he stopped to take breath, I 
interposed, that, " whilst I highly valued all his explanations, I 
was bound to tell him that I was born and bred a Unitarian." ''Yes," 

he said, " I supposed so ; " and continued as before 

I took advantage of a pause to say that he had many 

readers of all religious opinions in America, and 1 proceeded to 
inquire if the " extract," from the Independent's pamphlet, in the 
third volume of" The Friend," were a veritable quotation. He 
replied, that it was really taken from a pamphlet in his possession, 
entitled " A Protest of one of the Independents," or something to 
that effect. I told him how excellent I thought it, and how much 
I wished to see the entire work. " Yes," he said, " the man was a 
chaos of truths, but lacked the knowledge that God was a God of 
order. Yet the passage would no doubt strike you more in the 
quotation than in the original, for I have filtered it." 

When I rose to go, he said, " I do not know whether you care 
about poetry, but I will repeat some verses I lately made on my 
baptismal anniversary," and he recited with strong emphasis, 
standing, ten or twelve lines, beginning 

" Born unto God in Christ . . . . " 

He inquired where I had been travelling; and on learning that 
I had been in Malta and Sicily, he compared one island with the 
other, repeating what he had said to the Bishop of London when 
he returned from that country, that, " Sicily was an excellent 
school of political economy ; for, in any town there, it only needed 
to ask what the government enacted, and reverse to that to know 
what ought to be done ; and it was the most felicitously opposite 
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legislation to anything- good and wise. There were only three 
things which the government had brought into that garden of 
delights — namely, itch, pox, and famine. Whereas, in Malta, the 
force oflaw and mind was seen, in making that barren rock of 
semi-saracen inhabitants the seat of population and plenty. Going 
out, he showed me in the next apartment a picture of Allston's, and 
told me that Montague, a picture-dealer, once came to see him, and 
glancing towards this, said, " Well, you have got a picture ! " 
thinking it the \£ork of an old master ; afterwards Montague, still 
talking with his back to the canvas, put up his hand and touched 
it, and exclaimed, "By Heaven ! this picture is not ten years old:" 
— so delicate and skilful was that man's touch." 

" I was in his company " continues Emerson " for about an hour, 
but find it impossible to recall the largest part of his discourse, 
which was often like so many printed paragraphs in his book — 
perhaps the same — so readily did he fall into certain commonplaces. 

As T might have forseen, the visit was rather a spectacle than a 
conversation ; of no use beyond the satisfaction of my curiosity. 
He was old and pre-occupied, and could not bend to a new 
companion and think with him." A year after Emerson gathered 
these impressions, almost to a day, the earth held all that was 
mortal of the man he describes. 

Coleridge died, July 25th, 1834, in the sixty-second year of his 
age. He was buried on the second of August, in the ground 
annexed to the old Chapel, upon which the Chapel, belonging to 
the Highgate Grammar School, is now built. 

He had found much promise, much mystery, much pain, and a 
great depth of feeling in life. His was a fair outlook on life when, 
in 1788, he sang : — 

"0 fair is Love's first hope to gentle mind ! 

As Eve's first star thro' fleecy cloudlet peeping ; 
And sweeter than the gentle south-west wind, 

O'er willowy meads and shadowed waters creeping, 
And Ceres' golden fields ; — the sultry hind 

Meets it with brow uplift and stays his reaping." 
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This is the music of song ; but there is in his own " Epitaph," 
written on th" ninth of November, 1833, something even more 
than music. 

" Stop, Christian Passer-by ! Stop, child of God, 

And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 

A poet lies, or that which once seemed he — 

0, lift one thought in prayer for S.T.C. ; 

That he who many a year with toil of breath, 

Found death in life, may here find life in death ! 

Mercy for praise — to be forgiven for fame 

He asked, and hoped, through Christ. Do thou the same." 

And so he has left the music of his early years, and the sum of 
his eternal hope recorded for all time, in his earliest and latest 
' lines. 

[the end]. 
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